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FELICITE LAMENNAIS. 


Amone the men of Progress of the present time, 
Felicité Lamennais must take the highest rank. He is 
formed in the mould of the great martyrs of antiquity 
—devoted as a saint in the service of the religion which 
he conscientiously believes to be true, and bold as a 
hero in the great cause of liberty and fraternity which 
he advocates. In him we find combined the pious sim- 
plicity and purity of life of the good Fenelon, the 
dauntless courage of Luther, and the fiery enthusiasm 
of Peter the Hermit. His life has been a geries of 
conscientious struggles, of internal revolutions, of over- 
turned convictions; but still of never-fgiling hope, 
faith, and courage. At every step in his career, he has 
gathered increased strength, still pressing on towards 
the high mark he has set before him, and saying ever 
to Truth, “Go on! whithersoever thou leadest I will 
follow !” 

Of all living writers, Lamennais is the one who has 
the most effectually employed the Christian Gospel as 
an agent for the elevation and emancipation of the 
universal people. He has seized upon it as the moral 
lever by means of which to raise the world :—an instru- 
ment heretofore neglected for this purpose, ofttimes 
perverted. It has been employed to raise classes 
and sects, to propagate creeds and formulas, to main- 
tain priesthoods and hierarchies; but not to bring 
life, liberty, and civilization to mankind, What, 
according to Lamennais, is Christianity, but the great 
gospel of human brotherhood, of universal love? It 
does not consist in the multiplication of rites, gere- 
monies, and external observances, which are too often 
but the figments and contrivances of the self-interested, 
substituting a false in place of the true conscience, and 
holding men as under the influence of an evil spell: it 
is not in the mysteries of a speculative faith, or in the 
rags and remnants of creeds outworn: it is not in the 
maintenance of doctrines about which no two may be 
agreed—some believing this and some that thing—and 
because of such difference mutually condemning and 
hating each other. No! Christianity is not a creed, 
but a gospel ; its great test to men is not, “Do you 
believe this or the other dogma?” but, “Do you love?” It 
is a system of universal peace—substituting for nation- 
hood and clanship universal brotherhood. It embodies 
the great law and doctrine of Progress—progress in all 
respects, moral, social, and political, as well as religious. 
It contains within it a power of universal enfranchise- 
ment, to make all men equally free before each other, as 
they are in their Maker's sight—to confer on each the 
enjoyment of a part of that which He has given to all. 
Its end is, the universal fusion of interests, arising from 
a fusion of souls—to unite men. to one another in 
uniting them to God—to bind them together in Love 
under the holy law of liberty, which is the principle of 
progress, without end, and without limit of nation or of 
race—to develop truth and goodness throughout the 
world in all theif fulness--and to produce a grand con- 
fraternity of mankind, as if worshipping under one 
temple, and dwelling together in one great city, all 
alike animated by the principle of love, charity, good- 
ness, truth, brotherly equality, and peace. 

But where to look for such signs of Christian realiza- 
tion at this present time? Eighteen centuries have 
passed since that Gospel was first promulgated, and 
where do we find it in actual practice? Many are its 
hired teachers, but where are its fruits, even among 
nations long calling themselves Christian? Search for 
Christianity in the public institutions of countries—it 
is not there; in the laws, almost all of which are per- 
vaded by a spirit of unjust inequality—it is not there ; 
in the manners of the time, characterised as they are 
by an intense selfishness—it is not there. Where, 





then, is it? It is, answers Lamennais, in THe Furvre, 
silently preparing itself in the great deep of Human 
Nature, which is in travail; it is in the mighty social 
movement which stirs up the people from one end of 
the earth to the other; it is in the aspirations of pure 
souls and fervent hearts everywhere; it is in the 
universal conscience of Man, which says, “ That which 
is cannot last, for it is evil—the negation of charity, 
of justice, and of fraternity—-a tradition of the race of 
Cain—a thing of reprobation and shame, which shall 
ere long be utterly dispelled before the breath of the 
Almighty.” 

Such, in @ yery few words, is the faith of M. Lamen- 
naig; and if this be kept in mind, we shall find in it 
the key to that extraordinary series of intellectual 
revolutions which this thoughtful and enthusiastic man 
has passed through, as well as to the bitter scorn and 
contumely which interested advocates of effete systems 
have tried to heap ypon his name. 

Felicité Lamennais was born at Saint-Malo, in Brit- 
tany, in the 1782. He lost his mother whilst yet 
a child; and his father being altogether absorbed in 


the management of an extensive business, in which he | 
proved extremely unfortunate, the young Lamennais | 


grew up almost without direction or restraint. The 
child was taught to read, however, at an early age, by 
an old housekeeper, and displayed a remarkable desire 
to acquire information, which he tenaciously retained. 
At nine years old, his elder brother John gave him his 


first instructions in Latin; but soon growing tired of | 


his teacher, the young scholar determined to work out 


the remainder of his knowledge of this language by the | 


sole aid of his dictionary. And he made such 
that at twelve years old he was able to read 
Plutarch without difficulty, 

About this time he was handed over to the care of an 
old uncle who lived in the country, 


rogress, 


have troubled himself but little about his nephew's | 
Occasionally, to get the boy out of the way, | 


education. 
as well as to punish him, his uncle shut him up for 


whole days together in @ large library filled with the | 
like a torrent from the | 


works which at the time issu 
press of France. This library was divided into two 


compartments, in one of which were placed the safe | 
and heterodox | 
works, such as those of Ronssegu, Diderot, and Voltaire. | 
To this latter division the uncle had given the name of | 
a very bad place, and on first turning the lad loose into | 
the library, he had strietly forbidden him to go into | 
that compartment, This B ropgeoige however, only | 

ty; and without minding | 
the interdict, he fell upop the heterodox division with | 
insatiable avidity, reading everything that came in his | 
usseau when other boys would have | 
been spinning their top, and often forgetting his dinner | 


books, and in the other the da: 


served to excite his curi 


way, devouring 


to feast upon Voltaire and Malebranche. 


Thus cast early upon a sea of doubt, it were not | 
matter of surprise if the young mind of the scholar | 
should have been thrown into agonies of perplexity and | 


unbelief as to the most vital and engrossing of all 


subjects. And he did pass through this probationary | 
period of mental torture and doubt, as has often enough | 
been the fate of even the strongest minds. As the | 


skill of the mariner is cultivated amidst the storm and 


the tempest, so is it not unfrequently the lot of the | 
great thinker to reach firm and abiding convictions | 
through the shoals and quicksands of unbelief.. The | 
discipline is a dangerous one, but the strong mind | 
grows stronger under it, and finally gets through it in | 
safety. On a mind of common order, the impression | 
thus early made by such ill-regulated and undigested | 
reading would most probably have been of a permanent | 
But Lamennais had within himself the | 
oe! of reacting on the sceptical dogmas of the | 

rench philosophers, and, though young, of resisting | 


character. 
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nais plunged into study with renewed ardour. 
| secluded himself from the world, and nourished himself 
| on the elements of faith. At the age of twenty-two, he 
| partook of his first communion, and had by that time 
| resolved to follow the vocation of the priesthood. His 
| father wished to train him for commercial pursuits; but 
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their fallacies. In common with all other ardent 
natures, he partook in that general uneasiness and dis- 


| quiet which about this period agitated almost the 
| entire social world. But his mind had by nature a 


strong religious bias; mere intellectual achievement 
did not satisfy him; he could find repose only in the 


| arms of faith. The beautiful idea of “The Universal 
| Church” possessed him. He shrunk back trembling 
| from the brink on which he had stood, and threw 
1 —_ with devotion into the embrace of the Church 
| of Rome. 


His first internal revolution thus achieved, Lamen- 
He 


to this he entertained a decided aversion from the first, 


| and his destiny was fixed. He entered the College of 


Saint-Malo as Professor of Mathematics in the year 
1307. About the same time he published his first 
work—an eventful era in the life of a literary man. It 


| was a translation of The Spiritual Guide—an ascetic 


old book of Louis de Blois. In the following year he 
published his first original work, entitled, Reflections 
on the State of the Church in France. 

Under the government of Napoleon, the Church had 
been completely laid prostrate at the feet of the state. 
It was bound and manacled in every way, and was 
regarded at best as a mere piece of state machinery, 
fitted rather to control than to suppress religious 
feelings among the people. Lamennais, in the work 
alluded to, insisted on the Church being emancipated 
from this state of vassalage ;—not that, at this time, he 
considered the national or popular liberty in the case, 
but rather the supremacy of the Church, and the en- 
largement of .the powers of the priesthood. He was 
for the sovereignty of belief, such sovereignty to be 
wielded by the Roman see. ‘he unity of religion and 
the Church was his great idea. Although the work, 
therefore, was in the main a covert apology for spiritual 
despotism, the government of Napoleon spied danger 
in it, and the book was seized—a tribute to the ener- 
getic eloquence and fervent spirit which breathed 
throughout this first production of the author. Soon 
after, in the year 1811, he assumed the tonsure, and 
entered the little seminary of Saint-Malo, of which his 
elder brother John was the principal. Next year the 
two brothers conjointly brought out a work entitled, 
The Doctrine of the Church as to the Institution of 
Bishops. This work displayed much theological eru- 
dition, and was considered by the ultramontane Catho- 
lies as a complete refutation of the views of the Abbés 
Gregory, de Pradt, and Tabureau, who had contended that 
the pontifical sanction was not essential to render the 
election of bishops perfectly valid. From this it will 
be seen that Lamennais, at the commencement of his 
career, held the extreme views of the ultramontane 


arty. 

The star of Napoleon now became obscured ; foreign 
armies entered France to reinstate legitimacy and the 
Bourbons; and Lamennais, who had removed to Paris, 
prepared to welcome them with a shout of joy. The 
Emperor was driven to Elba, and the author pursued 
him with his anathema. The Hundred Days suddenly 
came round, and, alarmed for his safety, Lamennais 
fled across the channel to London, where he remained 
for several months in a state of obscurity and privation, 
attempting to support himself by teaching. Lamen- 
nais to this day relates an anecdote of a visit which he 
paid when in London, to Mrs. Jerningham, the sister 
of Lord Stafford, to solicit a vacant place in her family 
as tutor... After scanning his threadbare garments, 
and downcast appearance, she told him point-blank 





that “he would not suit her, he had too stupid a look!” 
Her ladyship must have had but small skill in physi- 
ognomy. And we can figure to ourselves what Lamen- 
nais must have looked then, from what he is now. 
Extremely small and meagre in person, as if his frame 
had been worn down by continued study—of pale but 
strikingly sensitive and expressive countenance, indica- 
tive of trials and resignation—a nobly formed forehead, 
not so very large, as so beautiful in its proportions— 
eyes deep-set and downcast, but occasionally glancing 
vividly at those about him, in an almost wild manner— 
a feeble and hesitating voice, most unlike what one 
would expect in the powerful agitator he has since 
proved —a bashful and confused manner, timid in the 
extreme like that of most deep students,— such was the 


‘person, whose husk only the Honourable Mrs. Jerning- 


ham saw, and found that it denoted——stupidity ! 
Lamennais was, however, more fortunate in his appli- 
cation to the Abbé Caron, from Rennes, then conduct- 
ing a boarding-school for young emigrants near London ; 
and here he found an asylum for several months, filling 
the humble post of usher. 4 

Napoleon was a second time expelled from France, 
and Lamennais returned to Paris amidst the crowd of 
royalist emigrants. In the year 1816, at the age of 
thirty-four, he was ordained a priest at Rennes; and 
shortly after, there appeared the first volume of his 
celebrated work, entitled An Hssay on Religious In- 
difference. This was the first great event in his literary 
career. He became at once famous. The book excited 
an extraordinary sensation in all quarters; and the 
formerly obscure priest was at once hailed as the most 
powerful and brilliant writer of his day. His bold and 
impetuous style, his decisive reasoning, his beautiful 
language, reminding one of Rousseau in his happiest 
manner, carried all minds and hearts as if by storm. 
The church extolled him as its ablest champion; and 
congratulated itself on the advent of another Bossuet. 
Two other volumes followed the first, in 1820 and 1824, 
which still more widely extended and established his 
reputation. The then Pope, Leo XII., styled him 
“he last Father of the Church,” and had his portrait 
hung up in his oratory, the only other there being one 
of the Virgin. He even offered Lamennais a Cardinal's 
Hat; but, foreseeing perhaps the trials of the future, 
he had the courage to decline it, recommending for 
promotion his friend Lambruschini, who afterwards 
proved his bitterest enemy. 

A word of explanation may be offered as to the 
objects of the Hssay on Indifference. The French 
Revolution entirely laid prostrate the religious system 
of France. From blind credulity, a large proportion of 
the nation had suddenly leapt into the opposite ex- 
treme of biind unbelief; which, by the period of the 
restoration, had subsided into a state of perfect indiffer- 
ence as to religious matters. Faith in things unseen 
had almost died out. To drag France from the state of 
spiritual death—to rescue Christianity from indiffer- 
ence and oblivion, and revive it in all its force in the 
hearts of his countrymen, such was the great aim and 
ambition of M. Lamennais. He broke through the 
arguments of unbelief, and with audacious daring 
laboured to do what Catholic writers had not before 
attempted, to reconcile the truths of philosophy and 
religion. He surveyed all times and systems, passed 
in review the history and experiences of preceding ages, 
and, reuniting the scattered traditions of the past, 
constructed therewith his great system of human tradi- 
tion. We have already said that Jamennais was a 
Catholic—wedded to his Church—and then seeing in it 
the grand means of elevating and emancipating man- 
kind. He regarded it too as the depository not only of 
the truths of revelation, but of the highest traditional 
authority of the human race. Such was Lamennais’ 
“ philosophy of common sense,” as he himself styled it. 
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We do not say that he succeeded in the great task 
which he set himself to do—that he established satis- 
factorily his doctrine of human tradition, or reconciled 
either historic or philosophic truths with the truths 
held by the Roman Church. He assumed more than 
he demonstrated, and though he broke through the 
arguments of infidelity, he did not equally succeed in 
solving the great problem of faith. In his zeal and 
vehemence, he occasionally pushed his arguments to 
the verge of absurdity. Nor, though at all times up- 
holding liberty of thought or worship, did he seem 
to perceive that the tendency of his system was towards 
an absolute theocracy, whose consummation would be 
the blind and unquestioning submission of the people 
to the hierarchy of a Church assuming to be the only 
true Church. There was, however, so much hearty 
enthusiasm and honest zeal, such glowing eloquence 
and ennobling truth, scattered throughout the work, 
that the writer fascinated even where he did not con- 
vince, and he compelled the assent of all men to at 
least this conviction—that here, notwithstanding his 
errors and short-comings, was a brave, an honest, and 
to himself a thoroughly true man.' 

And now he looked to the government of the Resto- 
ration for aid in the establishment of that unity of the 
nation and the church for which he longed. The dream 
he had cherished, of a government identifying itself 
with the cause of social and religious progress, was now, 
he fancied, about to be realised. Alas! how entirely 
was he deceived; how soon were his darling hopes 
blasted ! The government of the Restoration, like that 
of the empire, used the Church as a tool, holding it 
as altogether subservient to state purposes. ‘The 


restrictions of the empire were continued, and even 
increased; the law was made to regulate every, even 


the minutest department of Church government ; 
the Church, in a word, was now the mere slave of the 
State. 

The ardent mind of Lamennais burst into revolt 
against this state of things; and, in the year 1825, he 
spoke out so strongly, in a work entitled Religion 
considered in its Connexions with Civil Order and 
Policy, that he was prosecuted by the government, and 
condemned to pay a fine of thirty-six francs. In 1829, 
nothing daunted, he published another work, equally 
bold, entitled Progress of Revolution and War against 
the Church, in which he argued the cause of religious 
independence ; or, rather, the independence of the Ro- 
man Church in France, against the government. But 
the legitimists were now too much occupied to take 
note of this work; they were already harassed by their 
growing troubles; a new Revolution loomed before them, 
which at length burst out in 1830, and the old Bour- 
bons were again driven from France, despised alike by 
church, aristocracy, and people. 

Lamennais hailed the Revolution of 1830 as the day- 
spring of hope for the nation. Now was the time for 
the Church herself to take the lead in the great social 
movement of the time; the Church which had weathered 
the storms of ages, and identified itself with the his- 
toric progress of mankind—which cherished the great 
doctrine of faith, and stood before all people as the 
teacher and maintainer of Christian truth—the repre- 
sentative on earth of Him who had so loved the people, 
that He gave himself up and died for them. ‘To this 
Church, then, Lamennais now addressed his forcible 
appeals ; he called upon it to lead the movement of the 
age towards liberty, equality, and love. The progress 
of man, he urged, could not be stayed ; it was an uncon- 
trollable necessity, beyond the reach of all power. As 
the great moral instrument of the age, then, let the 
Church take her place at the head of this holy move- 
ment. “ Abanden,” said he to the clergy, “your alliance 
with the state; give up the paltry pittance which it 
casts to you for support, and this for the purpose of 





trammelling your liberty ; and fulfil your true mission— 
that of leading men onward to truth, peace, love, justice, 
and liberty.” 

To carry on this advocacy with greater effect, Lamen- 
nais established, in September, 1830, the month syc- 
ceeding the Revolution, a journal called The Future 
(L’ Avenir ), in which were associated with him Count 
Montalembert, the Abbés Gerbit and Lacordaire, and | 
other distinguished writers. Their avowed objects wereto | 
identify and unite Catholic interests with Liberal inte- 
rests, and toawaken the Catholic Church to a knowledge 
of itsurgent duties. Their aim, to use their own words, was 
— to batter to the earth the reign of force, and to 
substitute for it the reign of justice and of charity, 
and thus to realize among the members of the great 
human family, individuals and people, the unity in 
which each, being the life of all, participates in the 
common good of all, under conditions more favourable 
to the development of this common good: for such is 
the tendency of the Gospel.” ‘The writers of The 
Future spoke out boldly to the Papacy, neither con- 
cealing nor mitigating the truth. “Your Power is 
passing away, and Faith with it,” they said. “ Would 
you save the one, and also the other?’ Then unite both 
with humanity, such as eighteen centuries of Chris- | 
tianity have made it. Remember that nothing is | 
stationary in this world. You have reigned over kings, | 
and kings have served you. Separate yourself from | 
kings, and now stretch forth your hands to the people; 
they will support you with their strong arms, and what 
is better, with their love. Abandon the worldly wrecks 
of your ancient ruined grandeur—spurn them with the 
foot as unworthy of you.” 

At the same time, Lamennais zealously seconded 
his words by deeds. He founded, in conjunction with 
his co-labourers, a “ General Agency for the Defence of 
Religious Liberty,” the objects of which were, to obtain 
redress of all grievances under which the ecclesiastical | 
minister laboured, or which militated against his 
liberty,—to uphold establishments for the promotion 
of free education—primary, secondary, and superior— | 
among the people, independent of the state,—and to | 
maintain the right of all Frenchmen to combine peace- 
fully together for the purpose of promoting religion, | 
education, social well-being, and liberty. He pro- | 
claimed sympathy for the suffering and the oppressed in | 
all lands. He proposed a union of the nations for the 
common progress of all. He preached liberty for 
Poland, and emancipation of the Italian States from 
the despotism of Austria;—he instituted a subscrip- | 
tion for the relief of the starving Irish at the office of | 
The Future, which soon amounted to 80,000 francs. || 
Local associations were speedily formed throughout the 
country by his influence, by means of which numerous 
schools were founded, and journals were established, in 
which the same broad and truly catholic views were 
earnestly advocated. 

The public listened to this new teaching of Catho- 
lic democracy, with wonder and joy; but the dig- 
nitaries of the Papal Church regarded it with dismay | 
and indignation. They loudly called for a bull of | 
censure from the Pope—the Pope who had. styled 
Lamennais “the last Father of the Church.” Alas! 
the Church, like the monarchy, proved false to the 
hopes of the prophet. Leagued as it was with the de- 
spotisms of Europe, it could not sympathise with Lamen- 
nais’ ardent aspirations for liberty. The Pope was 
combined with Austria against Italian patriotism—with 
Russia against Poland—he was on the side of legitimacy 
and “ divine right” everywhere. The cries of the suffering | 
people were unheeded—Rome’s sympathy was for kings. | 
Hence the abuse which was now heaped upon Lamen- 
nais and his journal ; and the rumours which began to 
be promulgated abroad, that he was about to be put 
under the ban of the Pope. | 
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Lamennais, still devoted to his Church, and believing 
it to be the true one, resolved to suspend his journal for 
a season, and go to Rome in person to see Pope Gregory, 
and explain to him the views which he professed. But 
the governments of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, had 
preceded him with their commands : they demanded a 
formal condemnation, by the head_of the Church, of the 
daring preacher of Christianity according to St. Paul 
—the terrible innovator and revolutionist who had the 
hardihood to proclaim that “where the spirit of God is, 
there shouldbe liberty also.” Hence Lamennais’ errand 
proved a total failure: there was no relenting in Rome 
—the preacher had but dreamt a dream, from which he 
was too rudely awakened. He was even prevented from 
speaking, at Rome, on the subject that he had gone 
about—he presented a long memorial, but it produced 
not a word of reply. At last, disappointed and cast 
down, he turned his back on Rome, and set out for Paris. 
On his way home, at Munich, he was overtaken by the 
encyclical letter of August, 1832, in which the Pope 
condemned his doctrines in the most positive and 
emphatic manner. He characterised liberty of con- 
science as “an absurd maxim, mere raving ;” liberty of 
the press a “ fatal liberty, which was not to be thought 
of without horror ;” and resistance to the prince “a 
crime.” 

On the fruitless result of his mission being thus made 


‘known, Lamennais announced that The Future was 


thenceforward suppressed, and the general agency 
dissolved. Not satisfied, however, with this concession, 
the Pope insisted on Lamennais subscribing his uncon- 
ditional adhesion to the encyclical letter. With many 
qualms of conscience, and mental tortures—striggling 
as he was between freedom and Rome, for the ties 
which bound him to the Church of his fathers were not 
yet utterly severed,—after a long correspondence and 
many expostulations, in the course of which the Papal 
head conceded nothing and extorted everything, La- 
mennais, expressly “ that he might have peace,” as he 
said, signed his adhesion ; and for a time retired from 
the public eye, borne down with grief and humiliation. 

But there was no “ peace” for Lamennais. His was 
not a nature to be overwhelmed and altogether disabled, 
by temporary mortification and defeat. Truth and inde- 
pendence had already taken strong hold upon hin—truth 
eliminated by intense study and profound reflection ; 
and he felt that he must speak it out, even though it 
should kill him. While his enemies were congratulating 
themselves that Lamennais was for ever silenced, he 
was taking silent counsel with himself at his country 
retreat in Brittany. In his solitude at Chenaye, where, 
twenty years before—then full of zeal for the Church 
and its institutions—he had written his first work on the 
Institution of Bishops, he now held commune with his 
heart and conscience, and resolved on the course he 
should take. He had appealed to the monarchy to under- 
take the leadership in the cause of Christian progress, 
and the result was miserable disappointment. He had 
next appealed to the Church, and his second disappoint- 
ment was even more miserable than his first. What re- 
mained then? An Appeal to Tux Propiz, who were 
above both Church and monarchy—to the great mind of 
man, before which all other powers succumb—to the 
universal human heart, which ever beats true’ to the 
great cause of progress upon earth. He therefore forth- 
with wrote and published his famous Words of a Believer 
(Paroles d’un Croyant), only some three months after 
he had withdrawn from the public gaze, and was sup- 
posed to have been silenced. 

This manifesto of human brotherhood and demo- 
cratic Christianity was at once regarded as the gage of 
war thrown down to the established powers upon earth 
—alike to king and to pope. Luther's defiance nailed 
to the gates of Wittemberg could scarcely have caused a 
more profounl sensation, While the ruling class 





regarded it with horror, the people hailed it with 
rapture, as the gospel of a new era. The extreme 
beauty and eloquence of the style in which it was 
written, its poetico-religious language, and the many 
touching as well as trenchant truths which it em- 
bodied—though many conceived them to be eminently 
dangerous in their tendency—attracted the general sym- 
pathies of the multitude, and Lamennais again found 
himself more admired and powerful than ever. This 
work was shortly followed by others—by the Matters 
concerning Rome, The Book of the People, Modern 
Slavery, The Country and the Government (which sub- 
jected him to a government prosecution and a year’s 
imprisonment), a new translation of The Evangelists, 
with notes expository of the democratic truths of the 
text, and finally a work, entitled Sketches of a Philo- 
sophy (Hsquisse d'un Philosophie), which embodies all 
his doctrines, and is a resumé of his principles. 

In the former of these works, Lamennais called 
loudly on the people to rise out of their bondage and 
be free men. The powers of the earth, he urged, had 
hitherto been exercised only for their oppression ; and 
the people continued to suffer, because they submitted 
to suffer. Eighteen centuries of Christianity had not 
yet produced love and happiness among men; and 
why? “ Because men do not believe; because they 
have not faith in their right, and in the invincible 
power of their right. Because everywhere the op- 
pressed classes groan in expectation of a relief from 
their misery, which never comes. Because they believe 
not, because they have not faith, in themselves, or in 
God, who is always ready to help them, but not without 
their own efforts ; for it is the privilege of free creatures 
to be that which they would be ; so that their punishment, 
when they bow before injustice and tyranny, is that 
which they have themselves chosen.” “God placed not 
man,” he elsewhere says, “upon this earth to enjoy it 
as his finite country, to while away his hours in indo- 
lent slumbers. Time lapses not on like the gentle 
zephyr, which, as it floats over his brow, caresses and 
refreshes it: it is as a wind which now glows and now 
again freezes—a tempest which hurls along the frail 
bark, under the gloom of a dreary sky, amid the rocks. 
He must arise and watch ; he must put his hand to the 
oar, and damp his brow with the sweat of effort; he 
must even do violence to his nature; he must tame 
down his will to that immutable order of things which 
incessantly hurls him to and fro in woe and weal. 
There is a duty, an intense duty, imposed upon him 
even in his cradle, which grows with his growth, and is 
demanded from him even to his grave—a duty which 
he owes to his brethren as well as to himself; which he 
owes to his country, to humanity in general, and above 
all to the Church—the Church which, !rightly under- 
stood, is but the seat of a universal family—the great 
city wherein Christ, King, and at the same time High 
Priest, sits Ruler over worlds, calling the free from all 
points of the universe, to unite themselves under the 
eterna! laws of intelligence and love.” 


Such, then, is a very brief sketch of the career of 
this celebrated man. He is still labouring earnestly 
for the people through the medium of the press; being 
the principal writer in the Revue Independante, which 
he conducts in conjunction with George Sand, one of his 
most enthusiastic disciples. Be he right or wrong in 
his views, he is certainly one of the hardest workers 
living. And the tendency of his writings and labours | 
will be variously judged ; violently condemned by some, 
enthusiastically praised by others. On this topic we 
would not nowenter. But this we shall say—that in 
Felicité Lamennais we find one of the most earnest of 
living men in the cause of human progress, one of the 
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- most: courageous thinkers and writers, and one of the 
least selfish and most self-denying spirits of the age. 
If he does not command the assent, he must at least 
secure the respect of all men. 

Throughout France, as indeed throughout Europe, 
his writings are everywhere read, by rich and by poor; 
and we cannot doubt that they have exercised, and are 
daily exercising, a most extensive influence. We know 
not precisely how far his writings may have contributed 
to the present remarkable democratic movement in 
the Papal Church, led by the public-spirited Pius the 
Ninth. It all tends towards the direction that Lamen- 
nais had so long and so eloquently been pointing out 
to the Church to take; and we know that he is now 
watching the progress of reform under the new Pope, 
with intense interest. It has even been asserted in the 
French papers, that he has solicited a reconciliation 
with Pius and the Church. But Lamennais’ breach 
with Rome was too decided to allow of his return to 
her bosom, without long and trying experience ; and 
he has desired the above report to be publicly contra- 
dicted. He has now taken part and lot with the people 
in the great struggle for Progress—he clings no longer 
to the past, but hastens on towards the future—His 
motto henceforward is “On towards the Light—on 
without ceasing !” 


THE DEATH OF DRUSUS. 
ANNAL. LIB. VI. CAP. XXIII, AND XXIV. 
BY NICHOLAS THIRNING MOILE. 


Drusvus was next extinguished. Fain to live, 

And begging food his guards refused to give, 

Eight days on wretched aliments he fed, 

And gnawed the very flocks that stuffed his bed, 
And tried for drink—oh, many a worse endeavour ! 
Till the ninth morning quenched his thirst for ever. 
Against him dead his grandfather inveighed : 

Each vice of mind and body was displayed ; 

His deeds from day to day, the words he said, 

As daily booked, were now in senate read, 

Than which no horror more surpassed belief. 

Scribes had been set to chronicle his grief ! 

Each groan, each sigh, each change of face, for years ! 
And this came daily to a grandsire’s ears ; 

Was treasured, read, and now through earth proclaimed ! 
But freedmen’s notes the very menials named, 

Whose whips drove Drusus back, whose threats appalled, 
When near the threshold where his bed was walled. 
E’en their own savage menaces were written, 

As something good ; with what he said when smitten ; 
His fainting cries; his imprecations vain, 

At first as mad, which terror made him feign ; 

Till bold at last, or desperate of reverse, 

He poured in studied terms his earnest curse. 

“ So let him perish, as he starved my brother, 
Poisoned my father, and has doomed my mother ! 
Oh, as he made our house a house of slaughter, 

And grudges me, his grandson, food and water, 

Let him pay penance, pang for pang again 

To us, and ours, all Ceesars, and all men!” 

The Conscript Fathers feigned with rage to start ; 
But fear, but, more, amazement smote their heart ; 
That one so cunning, so obscure of old, 

Tn covering crimes, was now at last so bold 

As thus unwall and lay his palace bare, 

To show a grandson, bruised and bloody there, 
Beneath a menial’s lash, and keeper's cane, 
Imploring life’s last aliments in vain. 





SCENES FROM THE PEASANT-LIFE OF 
HUNGARY. 


Translated from the original of R. K. Terzky, 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


No. 1.—Tux Lion or tHE VILLAGE. 


On summer’s evening a group of nine or ten dark, — 
gloomy-looking figures was squatted round a flickering | 
fire, on the edge of a forest, where they had encamped © 
for the night. Before them lay the gentle, open, grassy _ 
ascent of a lower range of hills; and behind them, and | 
towering above the forest, rose the icy peaks of the | 
Carpathian mountains. These men by occupation were | 
horse-dealers, and their horses now grazed on the grassy 
declivity, or among the scattered alder-bushes, some of | 
them in couples, others with their forefeet confined, | 
neither of which modes at all assisted them in readily 
appeasing their hunger. 

As the darkness of the evening came on, and the | 
light of the fire increased, the figures of this singular | 
and wild group came out more distinctly, and then the | 
observer might have seen that they were busied, not | 
only in talking over the business of the day, but in the 
preparation and enjoyment of the evening meal. One | 
was slicing with a sharp knife the barley bread which | 
had just been taken out of a dirty linen bag, whilst 
another was turning upon a wooden spit a piece of | 
bacon over the coals; a third was devouring his slice 
of bread, which he had just been holding under the 
dripping bacon fat. In another part of the circle sat a 
broad-shouldered figure, who had placed his broad- | 
brimmed hat upon his knee, and was using the crown 
of it as a plate for his bread and hot frizzling bacon. 

While this interesting business is going forward, we | 
will endeavour to sketch one of these figures, not only | 
as a specimen of his class, and as the chosen captain or | 
leader of this particular band of horse-dealers, but as | 
being Janko, a man of considerable note among his | 
fellows, and as the person about whom we have a good | 
deal to say. | 

Janko also had degraded his hat to the purposes of a | 
plate: and with a self-satisfied air in his small, deep-set 
eyes, he looked round from time to time upon the men 
who had voluntarily submitted themselves to his rule. | 
He eats. His face, which is marked with small-pox, | 
has a sharp outline, and exhibits an age probably of 
thirty. His wild, matted, and abundant hair, falls | 
upon his shoulders. 

Immediately below his chin, and in the fashion of an | 
amulet, shone a brass buckle, which served as an | 
agraffe to his collarless shirt. A chain of the same 
metal, and composed of small links, surrounded this 
ornament, and hung with many ends upon his breast. | 
At the back of his head was stuck his short pipe, in | 
such a way as that the bole might be seen in his thick, | 
bristly hair, while the stem itself was held fast by the | 
neck of the shirt. This extraordinary position for his 
pipe was not peculiar to Janko—all his companions | 
carried theirs in the same way. Without pockets in | 
their garments, and liable to fall in with meddlesome | 
hands, their forefathers had hit on this ingenious idea — 
of putting their jewel readily away from the mouth, | 
and depositing it at the same time in a place of safety. | 
Janko’s shirt was not only collarless, but it was of such 
@ parsimonious length, that ever since the early days of | 
spring, when it was new, and had been saturated with | 
fat to fit it for summer wear, it had been impatiently | 
waited for, half way up his back, by another very | 
important article of costume—the leathern girdle—of | 
which we shall have more to say; but the so-much- | 
desired meeting never took place, and the sunburnt | 
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stripe on Janko’s back bore testimony to the fact of its 
future impossibility. 

The above-mentioned girdle, or strap, as it is called 
by the Sclavonians of this country, is of from fourteen 
to eighteen inches wide, formed ftom the strongest 
| leather, doubled so as to form a soft of bag, to one end 
of which are attached brass buckles, with which it is 
fastened round the body. This servés, as in Janko's 
case, a twofold—nay, a threefold purpose. For besides 
the extensive practical purposes to which it is applied, 
it is made to indicate rank and standing, as well as a 
means of strength to the possessor. Janko wore it with 
nine buckles, and of corresponding width, all of which 
announced him to be the Lion of the Village and 
Pastures. Its upper buckles wete somewhat loose, and 
it held the implements of most immediate use to him : 
as, for instatice, his knife, tinder-box, pack of cards, and 
several of those large copper coins which are in use there. 

If we cast round a glance of ¢omparison between 
Janko and his companions, we shall see that three 
buckles only were , poagone to the youths who had 
lately been advanced to men’s work, or admitted to the 
evening spinning-room, or to the dance on the Sunday. 
Four or five buckles distinguished the happy possessor 
of a sweetheart, or of a tolerably good domestic esta- 
blishment ; six or seven indicated the married man. 

The Hungarian trousers of coarse white wool, tightly 
fitting to the leg, and striped and bordered with red, 
sate close up to the above-mentioned girdle, and were 
securely buckled round the body by a leathern strap, an 
inch wide, and of several feet in lehgth. This strap, 
however, was universally considered as the greatest 
ornament of the male figure. After havitig thils passed 
once round the body to fasten the trousers, the remain- 
der of it, and by much the greater part, ornamented 
with inhumerable metal buttons, was so disposed over 
the hinder part of the body as to encompass it in two 
half circles, and thus exhibit in symmetrical rows all 
the buttons, however obtained. Hence it followed in 
most cases that the outward worth of a man might be 
reckoned by counting his buttons; and thus the eyes, 
both of young fellows and young girls, were as fre- 
quently turned to this feature of the body as to the 
countenance itself. 

At the moment of our introducing Janko to the 
reader, his trousers seemed to have survived the earlier 
days of their renown, and his admiration of them. 
Their frail remains were now held together by the help 
of innumerable pieces of linen and leather. Janko, 
however, had a new pair, which called for his enthu- 
siasm; he seemed now to have quite forgotten that 
these old ones were the very pair which, two years 
before, he had thought of, sleeping or waking—which, 
for several weeks before he possessed them, seemed the 
first wish of his life, and for which, when at length he 
had carefully saved the three schein-gulden which were 
fequired for their purchase, he went with a light and 
inerry heart many miles to the fair, to bring them back 
on his own person. Yes, he seemed quite to have for- 
gotten that these were the very trousers for which, on 
the first Sunday after possessing them, he rose two 
hours earlier than otal, koe with the first sunbeam 
walked through the cleanly-swept streets, past the 
house of his sweetheart; that these were they in which 
he placed himeelf for a fall hour before the closed door 
of the church, in order that all passers-by might admire 
them and their wearer ; that these were they that had to 
bear, like him, the four-and-twenty cudgel-blows which 
he was forced to receive by order of his" landlord, that 
his understanding might be enlightened on the impor- 
tant question of mine and thine! And now Janko is 
ungrateful, and thinks with enthusiasm about another 

air, 
* The covering of Janko’s feetis again peculiar, at the 
same time that it is marvellously simple. The sandals 











of several of the monastic orders resemble, so far as 
form goes, the botskori of the Sclavonians; yet it is 
somewhat in the same way as wood resembles leather, 
or sandals, with naked dirty feet, resemble botskori with 
bundled-up dirty feet. Janko took to himself a piece of 
tanned ox-hide about a foot square, divided it equally, 
bored each side full of little holes, soaked the pieces 
until they were quite pliable; then wrapping up his 
feet in innumerable rags, placed one upon each piece of 
leather, and laced it with a narrow thong of black 
leather on to his foot, or his foot into it, which the reader 
pleases. This being done, Janko then went to a dance, 
and thus they acquired the form which they now pre- 
sented to our eyes. 

Perhaps there is not an article of clothing, through 
the whole of Europe, which presents such an exact 
picture of the degree of cultivation of its nation as this. 
The inhabitants of the Lithuanian forests, a thousand 
years ago, could not wear a more simple foot-covering 
than that now worn by the inhabitants of the greater 
part of the Carpathians; and Janko certainly was no 
more distinguished from them in his degree of educa- 
tion than the raw hide from the tanned. Janko always 
grew angry with every one who wore boots; he con- 
sidered him either a gentleman or a spy. 

If we were to see our Janko stand up and throw his 
hunya' around him, our imagination would not only be 
shocked by the comparison of the Janko we expected to 
see, and the reality, but if ht were placed among 
English cornfields, he would serve for a scarecrow; or 
were he suddenly to make his appearance in a peaceful 
German family, about Christmas, he would be mistaken 
for an ambassador of St. Nicholas. As he now, however, 
stands before us, we discover the reason of the inner 
sleeves being tyed up, and maintaining an almost 
horizontal position, to be, that they are filled with early 
potatoes. Below these stiffened arms, which seem 4s 
short as if the hands had been amputated in the 
plundered potato-field, present themselves the natural 
extremities, and an image of the Indian god, with four 
hands, stands before us. Such was Janko, the lion of 
the village ; the elected head of his company of horse- 
dealers. f _ 

Whitsuntide is expected with great impatience by the 
horse-herds of this country, and is celebrated by them 
in a manner peculiar to themselves. Having supplied 
themselves with a sufficient quantity of provisions to 
last them for three or four days, they now betake them- 
selves for the first time in the season to the lower 
ascents of the mountains, where the vernal sun has 
already melted the snow, and clothed the pastures with 
verdure. 

For one whole yearthesame company of herds remainé 
commonly under the same leader, and thus forms one 
associated band, the horses of which are not allowed to 
encroach upon the district of another such band. All, 
therefore, who are desirous of enrolling themselves as 
members of such a community, must bind themselves, 
on one of these evenings, to obey, and to perform all 
such business, during the whole summer, as the leader 
may deem requisite, for the convenience or the necessi- 
ties of the whole band. In ratification of this bargain, 
a certain measure of brandy is drunk, and then each 
one receives, with a flat piece of wood formed for the 
purpose, a blow upon the back, and in proportion to 
the indifference with which the pain is borne, he is 
considered worthy of membership. 

The self-same party, which a few pages ago we in- 
troduced to our readers, we again find assembled on 
Whitsun-Eve of the year 1829, around their former 
leader, Janko, who was now again saluted as their head 
for the succeeding season. Besides his former associates 





(1) The national cloak made of coarse undyed wool. 
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there had now joined them some members of other 
bands, together with two young novices, who received, 
with beating hearts, the blow of brotherhood. 

After the place of encampment for the three days had 
been chosen, the necessary fire-wood collected, and the 
fire kindled, Janko stepped forward amid his com- 
panions, and made a sort of oration, the purport of 
which was, not only the introductory formula of saluta- 
tion, but principally the enunciation of the customary 
usages and mode of conduct of the horse-herds. 

We will present our readers with the following 
important points therefrom : 

First.—The youngest of the band must carefully obey 
the commands of the leader; he must also fetch water 
for the rest of the members of the association, and drive 
the horses to drink. 

Second.—Whoever is caught in the act of stealing 
fruit or potatoes, shall not betray his accomplices. 

Third.—Nothing must be stolen from the property 
of the clergy, nor must the kilns be injured. 

Fourth.— Whoever takes his horses into forbidden 
meadows, must tie up the bells and not alight. 

Fifth.—W hoever gets drunk before his return home, 
shall be assisted by his companions. 

Stuth.—If horses are attacked by wolves, or by bears, 
every one must hasten with a torch and axe to the 
rescue. 

Seventh.—No brotherhood is permitted with oxen- 
herds or with gipseys. 

Eighth.—Every one, whether on watch, or awake, is 
bound to keep up the fire during the night. 

Ninth.—In case of any fight, every one is bound to 
stand by his own band; and in case of a fight in the 
band itself, each one must espouse the part of one or 
other of his companions. 

Several other injunctions were given by Janko to 
the new associates, and immediately after that, the 
blows of brotherhood were administered by the well 
accustomed arm of Janko. 

The next morning, preparations for breakfast being 
made, there commenced that peculiar scene of Scla- 
vonian brandy-drinking which might be given as a 
companion-piece to Hogarth’s Punch. The manner of 
it was this. After each draught, the face was distorted 
in the most hideous manner possible; a suppressed 
coughing began; curses were uttered on the bad liquor 
and the host; and this was continued in regular 
succession until the cask was emptied, or till one or 
another fell down in the circle. This mishap befell, in 
the first instance, to the two young novices. After they, 
with the greatest self-denial, had pledged every one of 
their companions, they tumbled down in a state of 
insensibility, and were laid in the shade of the nearest 
hazel bushes, where they were soon joined by the rest 
of their companions, and where we will now leave them, 
wishing them a joyful waking. 


Our next meeting with Janko is in the following 
year, on the Sunday before Lent, in the public-house of 
his native village. As a good dancer, and an indifferent 
Christian, he stood looking impatiently through the 
window towards the church, waiting for the end of the 
afternoon service. He stood there, in full dress; his 
new cocked hat to-day was ornamented with an immense 
bouquet of artificial roses, buds, leaves and tinsel, 
which, from its dimensions and height, reminded the 
spectator, at the first glance, of the token which the 
bricklayers and carpenters put up when erecting a house 
to shew triumphantly that their work draws to an end. 

Behind Janko the maid servant of the house, also 
dressed in her best, was busily employed in beating as 
smooth as possible,with a flat block of wood, the unboarded 
and uneven floor of the house, that it might be ready 
for the approaching dance. A little gipsey-lad, and 











virtuoso upon the triangle, tormented a shaggy dog till 
it was quite savage, and was now anxious to get his 
musical instrument from the neck of the creature, where, 
in playing to him, he had slipped it, and which now the 
dog as it sate growling under the table would not give 
up again, but seemed willing to receive as an Easter 
joke. Meantime the father of the boy sate with his 
coarsely glued and cobbled-together violoncello upon the 
table, endeavouring wearily to tune it. Provoked at 
length at the stiffneckedness of one of the upper 
screws, he hastily took his pipe from his mouth, pushed 
his long, blinding hair out of his eyes, and endeavoured 
with his white teeth to bring the strongest of the strings 
into harmony. The host, in his green velvet cap, wide 
shirt sleeves, and blue apron, laid out the pieces of wood 
on which the scores of the guests were to be marked, 
and waited, like the others, until the dance-loving people 
should make their way from the church hither. 

“ They are just a-coming,” said one of the members 
of the orchestra, at that moment entering, and the 
third and last quickly following, brought the same 
tidings. Janko went out to meet them; the elder 
gipsey began to tune his instrument, and the dog barked 
at the younger, and then, with the triangle on his neck, 
made a spring out of the door. 

Ina few minutes the room was crowded. Themen and 
the youths were crushing one on another to get towards 
the window, and towards the musicians; the young 
girls, and in particular all the dance-loving women-folk, 
drew themselves into their old place, namely the corner 
which the railing of the stove formed with the open 
door. The mere street-lads mounted upon the railing 
round the stove, or upon the great meal-chest where the 
children of the host were already seated. _ The Lion of 
the Village stood immediately in front of the table on 
which the musicians were seated, and waited with 
impatience till the unexciting tuning of the instrument 
was ended. 

“ Play us a Sclavonion, old fellow !” said Janko, in 
overflowing anticipation of the coming pleasure, whilst 
he set his cocked hat still more over his right ear, and 
threw his left arm around his neighbour. 

“ Hei ! shake the fiddlestick, old fellow!” added he, 
as he glanced behind him over the crowd of no less 
impatient girls. 

Scarcely had the first tone of that melancholy Sclavo- 
nian air sounded, than the dancers threw their hands 
above their heads, and with their eyes on the ground, 
sprang up, joincd in with their voices, and the dance 
commenced. 

When Janko had gone through the words of the 
melody he suddenly plunged among the girls, and 


swung his own sweetheart out from among them; | 


and then, without a word, and without any exchange of 
glance, the couple turned themselves with dizzy rapidity 
first to the right, and then to the left, and then to the 
right again, and always upon the self-same spot. Asa 
matter of course, the same also did the other young 
fellows, and in a few moments every one, with the 
exception of the children, whirled themselves in 
couples into the little dancing-room, and enjoyed them- 
selyes so absorbingly, with their whole souls, as to 
forget all that surrounded them, and even the music 
itself, in dizzincss. Then dashed and rebounded 
shoulder against shoulder, hip against hip, and back 
against back; but this in no wise deranged the general 
concord, because it was reciprocal. This first dance 
lasted at least for half-an-hour, and then followed a 
pause ; and to this a Hungarian dance succeeded. Andin 
this way it went on, first dancing to this air, and then 
to that, and the whole company gave themselves wholly 
up to the pleasure of whirling round. As the brandy 
began to operate upon them, they mutually laid their 
heads on each others’ shoulders, and their pleasure was 
one of half unconsciousness. 
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{n this state of affairs, and when the four lights burned 
' feebly on the walls, Janko asked for that peculiar dance 
called the robber-dance, he himself undertaking to 
enact the dead man. With outstretched hands and 
feet, he extended himself at his full length upon the 
floor, in the midst of the great circle of spectators, and 
lay there with closed eyes like one dead. Four other 
young fellows, with axes on their shoulders, walked 
twice around the body, accompanying with their voices 
the most melancholy wailing of the music, and with 
their eyes cast down the while upon the apparently 
dead man, they extolled in audible words and lamenting 
tones the life and deeds of their captain, whom they 
were supposed to recognise in the corpse. On the third 
time of moving round him, the first of the four raised 
the outstretched and stiffened right hand, and laid it 
upon the breast of the dead; the second placed the 
right foot in a direct line with the body; the third did 
the same to the left foot, and the fourth laid the out- 
stretched left hand also upon the breast of the pre- 
tended dead. Each movement, however, was made 
only as a change in the music gave the required sign. 
It was a moment of the greatest solemnity: the silent 
gapixg crowd, the lamenting music, the dim light, all 
operated upon the rude characters of the people, and 
held them in a state of the utmost excitement. The 
four mourners now elevated their axes, swinging them 
in a threatening manner around their heads, then 
rapidly bending themselves towards the ground, hopped 
one after the other around the corpse. Again they 
raised themselves, began again to move round as before, 
each one extending out the limbs as they had been in 
the first instance. The music now played a- second 
part of the song for the dead, and the first of the four 
mourners took a glass filled with wine, which was 
offered to him for that purpose, placed it on the 
uncovered breast of the dead, bent down to it, seized 
the glass between his teeth, and in that way swallowed 
it to the last drop. When this was done by the others 
also, they once more repeated all that they had done 
before; hopped, swung their axcs, and the music then 
made a pause. 

In the meantime, there arose among the spectators a 
general movement, a murmur, an agitation of the feet; 
the lights, which had been taken from the wall, and 
from their wooden sockets, were again put in their split 
hoop or candlestick, for each one was now about to 
employ his hands differently. The music began to play, 
and the first of the mourners placed himself by the 
body, bowed over it, and impressed a kiss upon the lips. 
The second did as the first had done, so did the third 
and the fourth, and still the excitement of the spectators 
increased more and more. Again the kiss was repeated, 
and as the third bent down to repeat it, the body, all at 
once, threw his hands and feet around him, held ‘him 
fast down to his breast, and amid general exultation, 
every spectator lifted up his hands, whilst a woollen 
cloth was thrown over them by Janko’s best friend, 
Juro. In this manner the robber-dance terminated, 
and other dances commenced. 

“ Be merry while you can, Janko!” said an elderly 
peasant who leaned against the window to the advancing 
leader, taking from him a glass of brandy, and pledging 
him in it. ‘ 

“ Drink again to your own health,” returned Janko, 
refusing to take back the glass. “I have been told, 
constable,” continued he, “ that this Easter they are 
going to enlist, or more properly not to enlist, but draw 
by lot in the new way.” 

“ Of a certainty, brother-in-law, so it is. The present 
of thirty thousand recruits, which the country made to 
the king last summer, will this month be completed. 
And, brother-in-law, who can tell whether the lot may 
not fall upon you?’ 

“ But you don't take into consideration that I am 





thirty years old, and the only son of a poor old mother,” 
remarked Janko, in the confident tone of the opposite 
opinion. 

“ Yes, in this new-fashioned way of drawing the 
recruits by lot,” returned he, “no thought is taken of 
these things ; whoever is unmarried, and fit for military 
service, comes into the wheel of fortune, and must Jeave 
his further fate to chance.” 

“This can never happen to me, my dear predeter- 
mined judge, so give yourself no anxiety about getting 
my name either proposed, or into the wheel of fortune, 
I will never be a soldier. Drink to it, neighbours; 
drink and know that I at last am thinking about 
getting married,” said Janko, in a merry tone, and 
offered the other the bottle to drink from. 

“Ha! bad brandy,” observed the other, and turned 
away his face, adding, “ amuse yourself, Janko, we shall 
soon see what will be done.” 

“ Well, come the worst,” said Janko, “ in four weeks 
we shall be again out in the woods, and then, in God’s 
name, let those catch us who can.” 

“This will not do, Janko,” said the other ; “anybody 
who is taken by lot must present himself for enrolment, 
otherwise everything that he is possessed of, real or 
personal, is confiscated, and he will be treated as a 
deserter; and more than this, every father is answerable 
for his son.” 

“JT don't consider that this at all applies to me, if I 
have made up my mind not to be a soldier,” returned 
Janko, and hastened away to his partner, saying, how- 
ever, as he went, ‘we shall soon see, old fellow, shall we 
not? now we'll go and dance.” 

(To be continued.) 


ie 


THE NEW MUSIC HALL, LONG ACRE. 


I nave followed too closely the progress of Mr. 
Hullah’s efforts as a teacher of class-singing,—from the 
days when they were only dreams, hard it then seemed 
to bring into fulfilment, till Monday the 21st of June, 
when the stone of the New Music Hall was laid,—not 
to feel that to offer some record of the proceeding, is a 
task as easy as it is singularly grateful. So many good 
plans fail, that we can afford to lose no iota of plea- 
sure, hope, or encouragement, from ihe good plans 
which succeed. 

During the last twelve years, perpetual attempts have 
been made to restore the old genial pastime of part- 
singing among the English. A benevolent and intel- 
ligent gentleman, Mr. Hickson, was one of the first 
who gave time and thought to the subject—and his 
efforts were felt insome of our Mechanics’ Institutes and 
City schools. Then, tidings of strong demonstrations 
in Paris, made by Herr Mainzer, (a clever man, and one 
of the pleasantest contemporary writers on music,) were 
succeeded by the arrival of the Professor himself; by 
his forming classes here in the midst of a fever of ex- 
citement, curiosity, and, it was fancied, diffusion of 
taste and information on the subject. Like Browning’s 
Ogniben, in “ Zhe Soul's Tragedy,” with his experience 
of “ four and twenty revolutions,’"—I have scen many 
such fevers. Doubtless, good was done, by the awaken- 
ing of public attention; albeit little or no permanent 
musical result was preduced. One may learn Poonah 
painting in “ twelve lessons,” and—Professor Richter, 
of Berlin, assures the Public—Perspective and Sketching 
from nature in One: but not an Art; let the quacks 
be ever so loud in promising, and their victims ever so 
willing in believing. And the systems adopted both by 
good Mr. Hickson and clever Herr Mainzer were sure 
to die out, from their deficiency in sound scien- 
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tific basis, rather than from want of zeal on the part 
of the Master, or of teachableness in the Pupil. 

All this time a young composer, self-educated in our 
Royal Academy of Music, (where, in truth, sad to say, 
those who cannot educate themselves, learn very little,) 
had—with an instinct far beyond the usual routine 
ambition of the English musician—been turning his 
attention to the new want springing up among the 
people, and to the best method of meeting this. He had 
already contemplated and arranged a method of class- 
teaching; when, hearing of the extensive operations 
going on in Paris, he undertook a journey thither, to 
observe, to compare, and to learn. The result of this 
was—a conviction that the French method adapted from 
Swiss originals by M. Boequillon Wilhem, was, in its fun- 
damental principles, the most sure, complete, and pro- 
gressive system of vocal instruction as yet discovered— 
and the honourable sacrifice of much thought, labour, 
and self-complacency. Mr. Hullah, perceiving the foreign 
method to be the right one, relinquished his own—and 
betook himself to the task of arranging and adapting 
the Wilhem code for English legislation. This, too, re- 
quired no common intelligence and clearsightedness. In 
teaching and being taught, the requisitions of the French 
differ essentially from ours. It is not merely that they 
like—they absolutely demand a normal formality and the 
show thereof in their official proceedings; by which 
time would among our English be wasted, and ideas 
crushed out. The original Wilhem manuals are crowded 
with divisions and subdivisions,—with small martinet 
ordinances as to discipline,—essentially unimportant, 
aud, what is more to the purpose, impossible to enforce, 
among a sturdy, humorous population like ours. These 
details had all to be swept away, without impairing the 
main principles of the Method; it was needful not to 
dwell so emphatically on the mechanical perfection of 
the machinery, as upon the resuit towards which its 
workings were to be directed. This distinction between 
the habits and modes of the two countries, had to be 
shrewdly comprehended and carefully allowed for ; -and 
then the result of the experiment to be tried. I dwell 
upon these facts, since an amount of foolish miscon- 
struction has been current with regard to Mr. Hullah’s 
adoption of M. Wilhem’s method, and the modifications 
there introduced, which claims rectification in a sketch 
like the present one. 

One of those chances which fall to more men than can 
or will improve them, gave Mr. Hullah a fair field for 
trying how far his plans were U topian,—how far based on 
sound judgment and knowledge. The Committee of the 
Privy Council—at that moment busily occupied in the 
Education Question, and anxious to devise some expe- 
dient which should attract and reconcile all the con- 
flicting parties who threatened to impede or traverse its 
measures,—wisely pitched upon Art as a famous harmo- 
niser of discordant elements. They would have Drawing 
for the People—Music for the People, ete.—eagerly 
availed themselves of the tender of Mr. Hullah’s gratu- 
itous services,—and met them, by afiording him as 
many opportunities and means for trial as lay at their 
disposition—under the light of their favour and counte- 
nance. The first and central point of operation was 
the Training School at Battersea, then under the close 
superintendence of Dr. Key; the young men of which, 
a picked body, and spurred by the excitement of a new 
and picturesque pursuit, made a progress in learning 
the elements of part-singing, which was owned by every 
one to be something astonishing—and perhaps not suffi- 
ciently perceived by all who believe what they desire, to 
be inevitably exceptional. The Singing Class at Battersea 
became the rage. Lords and ladies, ministers and 
gentlewomen in waiting, priests and deacons, crowded 
its lessons, and naturally ran away with the notion, 
that since such a result could be so speedily wrought, 
and since they were so thoroughly interested in the 





same,—all England must sing at sight within a twelve- | 
month. Nay miore: they met—they had classes among 
themselves. Ancient and august persons, too, fondly | 
expected that they should learn the entire science of | 
Song in “one breath.” The consequence was inevitable. | 


“ These violent delights have violent ends,” 


So soon as it was discovered for the millionth time | 
that Art is not a pastime, to be learned in one half | 
hour, and practised the next,—a reaction took place, | 
some other toy came up, and Mr. Hullah and the | 
Wilhem method were as capriciously left to themselves, | 
as they had been éxtravagantly bepraised, and used, and | 
all but spoiled in the praise aud the itimoderate usage. | 


Iam intending neither objection nor criticism ; merely 


writing history. Without truth as its principle, or | 
energy as its motive power, projects thus spasmiodically | 


forced and checked can hardly keep life and soul 
together. The destruction of many a noble scheme may 
be ascribed to a neglect of this old adage. But the 
Method and the Man in question survived, because 


both are sterling. Nota penny of Government money | 


ever went to the scheme; so- far from this, the pro- 
ceeds of the singing exhibitions, when they were most 


lucrative, were applied to the support of an unsuccess- | 
ful attempt to establish drawing-classes: but when a | 
lull came, and Government patronage slackened—when | 
Exeter Hall was found too costly, and its tenancy | 
clogged with too many discomforts and disobligements | 
to be kept up; the Singing Classes removed to the | 


Apollonicon Rooms in St. Martin’s Lane, and there 


continued their courses of study—none the less efficiently | 


for the partial withdrawal of the lion hunters, All this 


while, let me observe, the method has been introduced | 
in other public establishments, with various success | 
rooting itself here, dying out there—in proportion as | 
circumstances fostered or discouraged it; its failurés | 


and its gains contributing, however, to one general 
result, not merely a very sensible progress in certain 
much-neglected branches of the art—such as church 
singing and the like—but a diffusion of interest in the 
subject. We must all remember the time, and have 
suffered too much constraint under a dispensation 
— when, and under which, Music was scouted as 
frivolous, if not worse; when, to speak of it as forming 
part of an Englishman’s education, would have been to 
expose the speaker to certain ridicule; not to consider 
the present willingness of learned, and virtuous, and 
influential- persons (not musically gifted) to entertain 
and encourage the Art, as a most cheering sign of pro- 
gress. It is something to have lived to hear the Head of 
the English Church (as was the case the other day at the 
Examination of the National Society's Westminster 
Schooi) recognising Music as a recreation which it is 
salutary to cultivate. It was something to stand by, while 
one of the Ministers of this great country left his more 
serious duties to lay the first stone of a People’s Singing 
Hall :— the funds of which are to be largely contributed 
by The People! ‘ 

This brings me back to my chronicle. The Apol- 
lonicon Rooms, from the first, were considered as merely 
provisional ; hardly sufficient for class-practice ; totally 
unfit for performances ; and containing scant accommo- 
dation for the friends of the singers, whose sympathy 
and pleasure is a thing never to be lost sight of. The 
hire of Exeter Hall for occasional exhibitions was 
resorted to; but, besides the very great costliness of 
this measure, and the absence of a home-feeling (which 
again goes for much), I am sorry to say that the expe- 
dient has been rendered additionally difficult and dis- 
agreeable by the churlishness of another popular musical 
body, who, having retained and arranged the Hall for 
concert purposes, refuse, on any fair terms, to allow the 
younger choral body to avail themselves of their accom- 
modations. When we hear of the Sacred Harmonic 
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Society locking its organ too fast for golden key to 
open, and removing its platform at gratuitous trouble 
and cost,—what can we say, but that a newer and more 


‘generous body of singers is wanted to show the world 
that Music can refine the manners? 


Mr. Hullah’s 
classes, then, resolved to have their own room: and, 
to maké a long story short, aided by the confidence of 
some kind and steady friends, were in a condition on 
Monday, June 21st, to have the first stone thereof laid. 
This was done in a piece of ground between Long Acre 
and Endell-street, by Lord Morpeth, in presence of a 
numerous and hearty company of friends and well- 
wishers. 

Altogether, the scene was as picturesque a one as I 
have ever been spectator of. It was not merely the 
moral picturesque of all classes combining in recogni- 
tion of the Beautiful—it was not merely the knowledge, 
that, among the proceedings of the day, would be the 
handing over to Mr. Hullah the first instalment of the 
money hoarded up by the singers themselves, (including 
schoolmasters, shopmen and women—a soldier or two, 
ete. etc.) the produce of their own concerts, to the tune 
of Five Hundred Pounds :—but there was no want of 
quaint combinations to strike the eye. The ground is 
overlooked by workshops—warehouses—a large tavern ; 
and sundry of those inconceivable compositions of 
shingle and red-tile,—which hold together, year after 
year, while bran-new railway viaducts of iron and stone 
fallin. Many of these—a//, I may say, which could in 
any way command the spot—were rocking under a 
swarm of uninvited spectators; who looked on, 
amused, attentive, but not rude. Here and there a 
sky-high chimney cut its joke, and a garret’ window 
vented its witticism. One funny fellow at last chose to 
take part in the show, and to direct “God save the 
Queen,”—following the motions of Mr. Hullah’s baton 
with a bit of lath. Now and then might be heard, 
from the side street without, the “ concert sweet” of 
shrill children, who wanted, naturally enough, to come 
in and disturb what was going on: some of us, too, 
were plagued with fears lest some of the youths and 
maidens clustered at rather nervous altitudes, might 
forget to hold fast :—but on the whole, I must bear 
testimony to the respectful behaviour of the world 
without, in an unpromising locality, as remarkable; 
and note it by way of yet one more answer to such as hesi- 
tate to trust the good feeling and good breeding of the 
People of England. That handful of lookers-on, might, 
without any overt act, have disconcerted the whole 
ceremony. : 

This, it had been wisely ordained, was short and 
simple. A prayer was delivered ; the Old Hundredth 
Psalm sung by the classes; a capital speech—brief, 
feeling, and wise—made by Lord Morpeth; then the 
address read to Mr. Hullah, with the tender of the 
money I have mentioned. This, of course, he acknow- 
ledged—and acknowledged well, because speaking no 
set speech, but under the influence of deep and natural 
feeling while he was speaking. I could not help4ook- 
ing at a beautiful child, with thick rings of golden 
hair, and cheeks like fresh roses,—and wondering, 
whether, when he grows to be a man. he will retain any 
dim memory of that day; so remarkable a one in his 
Father's life! After Mr. Hullah had said his say, the 
Bishop of Norwich clenched the matter by a few hearty 
and energetic words of approbation. Then “God save 
the Queen” was sung—legitimately and illegitimately 
conducted, as I have said—and the party separated. 

We met in the evening at the Crown and Anchor 
to crown the good work, by finishing the day sociably. 
The party was an enormous one: and, of course, as 
mixed as party can be. But ablither, better ordered 
gathering, with more obvious case and enjoyment, was 
never seefi. Some of our eminent professional musicians 
did themselves credit by lending aid to the entertain- 








ment. We had songs from Miss Bireh, Miss Dolby, 
Miss Duval,—the brave sea-ditty of tae “ Bay of Biscay,” 
sung in his old stentorian fashion, by the veteran 
Braham—another song of Dibdin’s, by Mr. Phillips, ete. 
—nor must Mr. W. Seguin and Mr. Clifford be forgotten. 
Then there was no lack of madrigals, glees, part-songs, 
executed by the pupils of the Singing Classes, who sate 
or stood, up and down the room, singing or not, as it 
liked them best—thus, by the way, unconsciously tes- 
tifying to musical cavillers, had any such been present, 
the entire soundness of their culture. Those excellent 
players and worthy men, the Distin family, lent their 
aid. Mr. Godefroid, too, who now ranks first among 
European harpists, treated the company to two solos, 
which were listened to with breathle’s silence, and 
received with the warmest applause. About twelve 
o'clock, “ God save the Queen” was again sung, and the 
party broke up. 

Thus ended a most agreeable and memorable day. I 
cannot but add—and the testimony of a person with a 
tendency to morbid sensitiveness on such points is 
worth something—that one of its most agreeable features 
was the absence of any thing forced or factitious in either 
the serious or the social portion of our enjoyment. 
There was no clap-trap—no high profession—no weeds 
of rhetoric (as distinguished from flowers of speech)— 
no fulsome bandying of compliment—no affected con- 
descensions—no affected humilities: and, inasmuch as 
the New Music Hall has been begun in a natural man- 
ner, I do believe devoutly, as I hope earnestly, that it 
will go on healthily towards completion, and prosper 
when completed. Nor will any one, I apprehend, with- 
hold from my good wishes the aid and sympathy of a 
cordial “A men !” 


—»>— 


WHAT THE HUTCHINSONS ARE DOING. 


“Wuar are the Hutchinsons doing?” is a question 
which has been asked us repeatedly, and which we our- 
selves have asked without finding any one to answer it. 
Knowing, therefore, the great and affectionate interest 
which is felt towards these noble young people, by that 
portion of the public which heard and saw them, I 
have much pleasure in giving, in the columns of our 
Journal, some extracts from a letter which I have just 
received from Abby; and in doing so, I trust that she 
herself will not feel displeased, that what she wrote for 
our private reading has thus been made public. She 
and her brothers enshrined themselves in thousands of 
pure and noble hearts, and to these her beautiful and 
child-like spirit speaks in this letter as well as to 
ourselves. 

Plymouth, May 5, 1847. 
My pear Mrs. Howrrt, 

My hope is that ere this time you have forgiven 
my silence. If hearts could correspond, without pen, 
ink and paper, I should often have communed with 
you, though so far distant. Oh, those bright days 
spent in “our old fatherland,” and made beautiful. by 
the generosity of dear English hearts; we never could 
have stayed so long and so far away, had it not been 
for those good, kind friends! and let it not be be- 
lieved, dear Mrs. Howitt, though our tongues and pens 
are silent, that we love you less. Every little wave that 
beats on the wild New England shore, brings tidings 
from across the deep, and our hearts bless you all. 

I received dear Mary’s letter some months ago... . 

I have written so far and have not yet mentioned my 
brothers, or told you where they are. I must tell you 
that Asa has purchased the “old home-farm” from 
father, and Judson has one adjoining it. John is about 
a mile and a quarter from us, in a little cottage among 
the Elms, (not the Elms, Lower Clapton,) but in “ the 
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old Granite State.” Asa was married last Monday 
week, and is very happy. We had, at his marriage, = 
family meeting, and were all there except two brothers 
who could not leave their homes. It was on May-day 
that we met at the old farm-house, and we rambled in 
the fields and gathered May-flowers, and then made our 
new sister a bridal “ May-queen.” Dear Alfred Tenny- 
son was not forgotten in that “happiest day of all the 
glad mid-year,” and many times did that sweet song 
sound forth in the old home... . 

I have not yet told you where brother Jesse and I 
are this summer. He is nicely settled at his little stone 
cottage at High Rock, Lynn; and I am away, many 
miles from home, in Old Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
This is the same old shore that welcomed our pilgrim 
fathers, and offered them a free home. There are many 
pleasant associations in the old town which make me 
very happy. 

We were away singing all last winter, and had a 
pleasant though rather tedious tour. I suppose our 
English friends heard through the papers of the ex- 
citement we had at Philadelphia. We were very sorry 
that any thing of the kind should happen, and more 
on account of the coloured people than for ourselves. It 
is so wrong that they should be excluded on account of 
complexion. I hope, however, it will be no injury to 
the cause, but rather make people more zealous in the 
anti-slavery cause. ‘“ There is a good time coming” by 
and bye, though we may wait long and anxiously. 

Dear friend, you can hardly think how many hearts 
are beating with joy in America, at the sound of —— 
and ’snames. Weare all desirous that you should 
come before long to see our young country. We talk 
of you much, and [ have many questions to answer 
regarding you. I see your Journal and read it with 
pleasure—it calls to mind former times. .... 

I am glad you are pleased with our dear countryman 
Elihu Burritt. He is a noble man, and is doing much 
with his “ Olive branches of peace” to make mankind 
happy in the spirit of love. 

Todseed is a little flower which was one of the first 
seen by our Puritan Fathers the spring after they 
landed. They named it the “ May-flower,” from their 
little vessel ; although it is not pressed very well, it may 
give you an idea of what it is in its original state. .. . 

I am, dear Mrs. Howitt, with sincere affection, 
Your friend, 
Assy J, Hurcutyson. 


The little flower which was sent was well pressed and 
retains its colour perfectly: it is a specimen of the 
Epigea repens. . A. 


—~—+— 


FROM THE HUNGARIAN OF PETOFI. 
TRANSLATED BY DR. BOWKING, M.P. 
I sounp my nosegay with the hair of that sweet orphan 


child, ae 

Who is herself the sweetest flower that ever breathed or 
smiled ; ; 

I plucked the flowers from field to field, I bound them 
with her hair, 

But fair as were the fairest flowers, the maid is far 
more fair. 

A jesting, joyous, langhing maid—the brightest and 
the best ; 

And yet ’twas hard to bear—to Lear my passion called 


a jest. 

Oh! there’s asky-blue flower that grows amidst the 
growing corn, 

But flowers of brighter, heavenlier blu2 my ‘maiden’s 
eyes adorn. 





Literary Notice. 


Men, Women, and Books; a Selection of Sketches, 
Essays, and Critical Memoirs, from his uncollected 
Prose Writings, by Lerecu Hunt. In 2 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tux great variety of topics included in these volumes 
renders it impossible for any notice in our limited space 
to do justice to them. They are selected from the 
writings of Leigh Hunt’s younger days, and are pre- 
ceded by a portrait of a corresponding age. He an- 
nounces two other volumes of his later writings, with 
a portrait of himself at the present period. The heads 
of his chapters will afford some idea of the riches of the 
volumes. 

Vol. I.—Fiction and Matter of Fact; the Inside of 
an Omnibus; the Day of Disasters of Carfington 
Blundell, Esquire; a Visit to the Zoological Gardens; 
a Man introduced to his Ancestors ; a Novel Party ; 
Beds and Bed-rooms; the World of Books; Jack 
Abbott’s Breakfast; on Seeing a Pigeon make Love; 
the Month of May; the Giuli-Tre ; a Few Remarks on 
the Rare Vice of Lying; Criticism on Female Beauty ; 
on Deceased Statesmen who have written Verses ; 
Female Sovereigns of England. ‘ 

Vol. 11.—Social Morality; Pope, in some Lights in 
which he is not usually regarded; Garth, Physicians, 
and Love-letters; Cowley and Thomson; Bookstalls 
and “ Galatea;’ Bookbinding and Heliodorus; Ver- 
Vert, or the Parrot of the Nuns; Specimens of British 
Poetesses ; Duchess of St. Alban’s, and Marriages from 
the Stage; Lady Mary Wortley Montague; Life and 
African Visit of Pepys; Life and Letters of Madame 
de Sévigné. 

Now, in all this variety of topics, who is not aware 
of what a variety of fine fancy, of kind and genial 
thoughts, of curious reading, and as quaint and curious 
rendering, he is sure to meet with in two volumes by 
Leigh Hunt? In such stories as those of Carfington 
Blundell, Esquire, and Jack Abbott's Breakfast, we are 
sure to meet with very ludicrous occurrences; in 
Omnibuses, Bed-rooms, and the like, we have human 
nature analyzed and seen through and through, but 
with no unfriendly, though a critical eye. In the 
Month of May we have the poet in nature, and in 
Criticism on Female Beauty, the poet in art. That is, 
we have the poet regarding with the eye of an artist the 
female form and attitudes of attraction, and everywhere 
diffusing over it beautiful ideas. The remarks on red 
and golden hair are peculiarly true to both art and 
history. 

The second ‘volume consists more of criticism, with 
seattered notices, and as it were peeps at poets and 
poetesses that we love; it is full of delightful reading. 
Had we space for much quotation, we doubt the first 
volume would put us into sufficient perplexity. What 
an admirable paper is that on the Zoological Gardens ! 
How full of the spirit of humanity and of a curious 
speculation! The remarks on monkeys are strikingly 
exvellent; but those on the eagles make us sad :— 


The poor eagles and vultures! The very instinct of this 
epithet shows what an unnatural state they must have been 
brought to. Think of eagles being commiserated, and called 
“poor!” It is monstrous to see any creature in a cage, far 
more any winged creature, and most of all such as are accus- 
tomed to soar through the vault of heaven, and have the world 
under their eye. Look at the eyes of these birds here, these 
eagles and vultures! How strangely clouded now seems that 
grand and stormy depression of the eyelid, drawn with that 
sidelong air of tightness, fierceness, and threat, as if by the 
brush of some mighty painter. That is an eye for the clouds 
and the subject-earth, not for a miserable hencoop. Aud see, 
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poor flagging wretches! how they stand on their perches, each 
at a little distance from one another, in poor stationary exhi- 
bition, eagles a// of a row /—quiet, impaired, scrubby ; almost 
motionless! Are these the sovereign creatures described by 
the Buffons and Mudies, by the Wilsons of ornithology and 

joetry, by Spenser, by Homer? Is this the eagle of Pindar, 
aviats his moist back in sleep upon the sceptre of Jove, under 
the influence of the music of the gods? Is this the bird of the 
English poet, 

“ Soaring through his wide empire of the air, 
To weather his broad vans 7” 


Wonderful and admirable is the quietness, the philosophy, or 
whatever you choose to call it, with which all the creatures in 
this place, the birds in particular, submit themselves to their 
destiny. They do not howl and cry, brutes though they be; 
they do not endeavour to tear their chains up, or beat down 
their dens ; they ffhd the contest hopeless, and they handsomely 
and wisely give it up. 


There is no paper, however, more excellent in these 
volumes than that on the Rare Vice called Lying, which 
is, in fact,a most capital article on the ballot. We sup- 
pose that this originally appeared in the Examiner ; 
but wherever it appeared first, we are glad that it is 
here. It is a masterly and conclusive composition. It 
is difficult to say whether its beginning, its middle, or 
its ending, is the best. He ends by telling “the dear 
anti-ballot people” that he has two things to say to 
them, namely, 


Before you have a right to ask the voter not to be false to 
you, you must get rid of your own falsehoods, great and small ; 
and second, that when you do get rid of them, you will be such 
very conscientious men, that you will not have the face to ask 
him to violate W1s conscience. ‘ 


But the list to be got rid of is a formidable one, if we 
are to judge by the author's opening of his case, which 
must be the extent of our extract. With this we again 
take leave of him, with thanks for many happy hours 
and charming thoughts, and with our hearty congratu- 
lation that at length the government has acknowledged 
his worth by an annuity. Long, very long, may he 
ot i enjoy it, for no man has more richly deserved it 
than he! 


The great argument against the ballot is, that it teaches 
people duplicity,—that the elector will promise his vote to one 
man, and give it to another. In short, that he will lie. Lying 
is a horrid vice,—wn-English. It must not be suffered to 

lute our shores. People lie in France. They lie in Italy. 
They lie in Spain and Portugal. They lie in Africa, They lie 
in — and America, But in England, who ever heard of such 
a thing ? 

‘* What is lying ?” says the English courtier. 

“ Can’t say, indeed, sir,” says the footman, 

“ Nor I,” says the government spy. 

“ Never heard of it,” says the tradesman. 

“ Never borough-mongered with it,” says the peer. 

“ Never bribed with it,” says the member of parliament. 

“ Never subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles with it,” says the 
collegian. 

“ Never pretended to a call with it,” says the clergyman. 

“ Never nolo episcoparied with it,” says the bishop. 

“ Never played a ruse de guerre with it,” says the general. 

* Never told it to a woman,” says the man of gallantry. 

“ Never argued for it,” says the barrister. 

“ Never sent in medicine with it,” says the apothecary. 

“ Never jockeyed with it,” says the turf man. 

“ Never dealt with it,” says the man at Crockford’s. 

“ Never wrote a great A with it,” says the underwriter. 

“ Never took in the custom-house with it,” says the captain. 

“ Never doctored my port with it,” says the wine-merchant. 

“ Never praised or condemned with it,” says the critic. 

“ Never concealed a motive with it;” says the partisan. 

“ Never puffed with it,” says the bookseller. 

“ Nor I,” says the manager. 

“ Nor I,” says the auctioncer. 

“Nor I,” says the quack-doctor. 

“ Never used it in my bread,” says the baker. 

“ Nor I in a bill,” says the tailor. 





“ Nor I in a measure,” says the coalman. 

“ Can't conceive how anybody ever thought of it,” says the 
innkeeper. 

“ Never made an excuse with it,” says the fine lady. 

“ Nor I,” says the lady’s-maid. 

“ Nor I,” says the milliner. 

* Am a horrible sinner, but never went so far as that,” says 
the methodist. 

“Never uttered one to my wife, pretty, jealous soul,” says 
the husband. 

“ Nor I to my husband, poor man,” says the wife. 

“ Nor I to my mother,” says the little boy. 

“ Nor I in one of my speeches,” says the king. 

“ Nor [ in mine,” says the minister. 

“Nor I at a foreign court,” says the diplomatist. 

—— never forgive myself such a thing,” says the pick- 

ocket. 
i Couldn’t live under it,” says the beggar. 

“ Never saved myself from starvation,” says the Irishman. 

“ Nor got a bawhbee,” says the Scotchman. 

“ Nor I a penny,” says ALL ENGLAND. 

O, spirits of Lucian, of Rabelais, of Moli¢re, of Henry 
Fielding, of Sterne,—look down upen borough-mongers and 
their anti-ballot men, in the shopkeeping nation of England, 
and in the nineteenth century, protesting against the horrible 
innovation of encouraging the bribed and misrepresented to say 
one thing in self defence, and intend another! 


—~—- 


The Child's Corner. 


' The Poet's Children to the Good-natured Bear. ? 


Dear Mr, Goop-naturep Brar, 

You growled so very beautifully about a year 
ago, in that lovely book that Mr. Cunpa.t sent us, that 
we want to know if you will please to growl a little for 
usin our Corner. It is such a nice, snug little Corner, 
and you will be so comfortable in it. 

Do growl, dear Mr. Good-natured Bear ! 
please! | 


Do, if you 


Your loving 
Porr’s CuILpren. 


The Good-natured Bear, standing in his usual 
attitude of politeness, lays one paw upon his heart, 
bows, and growls as requested. 


He then addresses the Children in the following 
words :-— 


Respected Small-ones—dear friends of tender skin 
—happy and highly-favoured creatures of the earth, who 
learn at a very early period to leave off crawling on all 
fours, and who acquire the art of speech in an easy, 
insensible manner—allow me to offer you my grateful 
thanks for your pleasant recollection of me. The story 
of my life, which you received from my friend and 
publisher, Mr. Cundall, is a true and faithful account in 
all respects. Should you doubt any part of it as being 
too wonderful to be true, then believe that those sur- 
prising events seemed quite natural to me. I confess 
that my imagination’ may have been much excited at 
times, and may have caused me to relate some things in 
very strong colours, as the painters say ; but how could 
it be otherwise with a Bear on his first introduction 
among the human family, and its polite circles? 

I have more particularly alluded to the sincerity of 
my narrative, in order that it may qualify me to object 
to one expression in the address you have made to me. 
It is an address in all other respects quite charming, 
and enough to make any young Bear dance for joy, 
though at my mature years it is only permitted to me 
to bow, and to smile with my eyes. I cannot smile, as 
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you do, with my cheeks, because of the rough beard I 
wear,—but I can, and do, smile upon you from the very 
bottom of my deep brown heart. 

This, then, is the one objection I feel bound to make. 
And I must make it; I owe it as a duty to society, 
which has so kindly admitted me— pardon this uncourtly 
exhibition of energy; but 1 feel strongly, and, feeling 
so, must speak—lI say, that I owe it as a duty to society, 
as a duty to myself, and my many arduous efforts to 
obtain a little education; and as a duty to my country, 
unhappy Poland, and to the country where all my higher 
class of studies were began and finished—I mean Ger- 
many ;—to all these I owe an unqualified objection to 
the supposition that I ever so far forgot myself, in my pre- 
sent condition of life, as to growl / Good heavens !—I— 
what J do such a thing as growl? I not only owe it as a 
duty to all I have enumerated above, but to my confiding 
publisher of Old Bond Street, and also to my German 
publisher in Leipzig, whoisalmost as good a bookseller as 
Cundall, (he ought to be better, as he is much older,) that 
Ishould enter this publjc denial and protest against this 
erroneous and injurious supposition. | will defy any child, 
from the age of four to ten—in fact, of any age—to 
point out a single instance in which I utter a growl ! 
No—throughout the whole of my story, amidst all its 
eventfal scenes, and, I must say, my occasionally very 
difficuit and trying situations,— never once have i been 
heard to utter so harsh a thing as a growl. 

I am ready to admit, my dear young friends—children 
of the Friend with the daisy-wreath round his hat—that 
there was one occasion in the course of my life, upon 
which I certainly did feel a sudden inclination to givea 
growl. In fact, I had a narrow escape of giving rather 


aloud growl. It was this: you all remember that I was, 
at an early period of my history, connected with a cele- 


brated menagerie from Berlin. Well,—we were at a 
great fair in the provinces; and you will recollect that 
I was advertised, placarded, and my portrait hung up in 
front of the caravan, as “ The Intellectual Prodigy.” 
At that very time a young gentleman of eight years of 
age, dressed in a scarlet blouse, with a large black hat 
and feathers, lighted one end of a long straw, and 
attempted to poke it up my sensible nose! Another 
smali boy stood close to him, of the age of ten, dressed 
entirely in black, with a countenance of the same hue, 
who was apparently studying for the bar—I mean the 
bar of a grate, as he was by profession a chimney 
sweeper, and was, I believe, attached to the swite of the 
English ambassador. This learned young sprig of the 
flue, seeing me—the Intellectual Prodigy—thus insulted, 
actually laughed loudly, and cried “ Well done !” 

What did Ido? I could have put out one paw, and 
drawn them both through into my cage with ease, if I 
had chosen to be a brute. I merely raised my head 
beyond the reach of the lighted straw, and turning my 
back upon such ill-behaved little animals, walked to the 
other side of my apartment. I was, however, very near 
giving such a growl! But I did not; by a powerful 
effort—as the ladies and gentlemen say in fashionable 
novels— I mastered my emotions, and appeared as 
calm as a cauliflower. 

Judge then, young friends, after this explanation, 
whether I am not entitled to some excuse for all the 
difficulties I have made on the subject of growling. 
“Tue Goop-NatuRED Bear” may dissent,—may object,— 
may demur;—he may venture to differ.—he may, with 
all due submission, express a great doubt,—he may 
respectfully but firmly deny, when the occasion is very 
momentous-—but, believe me, he never growls. 

I trust I have said nothing which can be construed 
into offence by any child, or grown-up person; and I 
gratefully and respectfully take my leave of the present 
company. 


—~>— 


SIGNOR SARTIS ANATOMICAL EXHIBITION. 


We do not well remember ever experiencing a greater 
intellectual treat, than by a visit the other day to Signor 
Sarti’s Anatomical Exhibition. It comprises a complete 
museum of human anatomy, modelled in wax ; the size, 
and presenting the most exact copy, of nature. It is 
indeed nature herself, without her liability to decay or 
change. We have first the male and female form as 
they exist in the maturity of life, with their beautiful 
proportion and swelling outline. ‘These so take to 
pieces, or, as it were, gradually unfold their inner mys- 
teries beneath the hands of the able lecturer and anato- 
mist, that we have every organ from the largest to the 
minutest ; every bone, nerve, and muscle, reveals its 
beautiful order, and the manner of its wonderful work. 
The whole preaches a great sermon, most pure and 
touching for the heart of man. We have the more im- 
portant vital organs, and portions of the body sepa- 
rately modelled, both whole, as well as in various ana- 
tomical conditions, as in states of disease and health. 
We behold the vocal organs, that by dissection show 
such wonderful means for the production and adaptation 
of sound—from the simple reed of the mythic Pan to 
the more elaborate pipe of the cathedral organ—that we 
are absolutely startled to find man in his noblest works 
but humbly copying some sublime type or idea already 
existing from the hand of God. The heart displays its 
wonderful mechanism as the great agent of the circula- 
tion of the blood ; the spine, its adaptation to flexibility 
and movement, and the great seat of nervous influence 
and vitality; the lungs, the necessity of their healthy 
action. to life; the eye, the ear, and lastly, the brain, the 
great temple of the mystery of mind of which all the 
other organs and senses seem but servants, whose un- 
changeable duty is to reverently assist and serve. 

The whole is thus a great book for the public to read, 
and one that, studied as it will be by and by, shall pro- 
duce moral and physical results as wonderful as they 
will be progressive. At present much ignorance exists, 
even amongst the otherwise highly educated, upon man’s 
physical nature, and its relation to his moral and intel- 
lectual condition ; and this ignorance is generative of a 
false modesty, a surfacism of morals, as apart from 
purity as truth is from falsehood. When man through 
knowledge knows the marvellous mechanism that sur- 
rounds the great abstraction called life, how its laws 
are in dependence one upon another, how in disease he || 
ts not, what in health he is, then disease must necessarily ‘|| 
be decreased, for who by crime would interrupt the great |: 
harmony of his own nature? 

The works of the two Combes have done much to 
spread general physical knowledge amongst the great 
bulk of the people, and in this as well as in many other 
things they are amongst the greatest benefactors of the 
age. But much remains to be done; and there is an 
indissoluble link between the physiologist and jurist 
that is not at first seen. Once make the simple know- 
ledge of man’s physical being a necessary part of gene- 
ral education, and we shalldo more to elevate humanity, 
more to create a sublime idea of God, more to make 
religion practical, more to uproot animalism, than by a 
million sermons of mere words. Such an exhibition as 
this is a real service to all classes: and there is at this 
time a social tendency amongst the more educated of the 
people to make attention to human physiology one of 
their elevating signs. We advise all within reach of this 
masterly collection of patient and elaborate art to see it, 
| as one that will profit them and exalt and purify nature 
; in their sight. To ourselves, we confess to have been 
| deeply interested; the whole poetry of our nature was 
| touched with a new and indescribable reverence for Him 
| who fashioned all things with the same omnipotent 
| intelligence. 
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ative Banks and Industrial Exchange<We are glad 
to find that our Letters on Labour, and the various articles on 
co-operation that have appeared from time to time in this 
Journal, are producing their desired effects upon the intelligent 
of the working classes. We scarcely need again say, who have 
so earnestly and so often asserted it, that in co-operative labour 
| and its capital lie the people’s saying means. Only combine ; only 
labour in combination ; only steadily accumulate capital through 
| combination ; and the power of mere station, and the injustice 
|| of bad laws, become a harmless fiction. We are led to these 
remarks by the letter of an intelligent artisan of Birmingham. 
After spiking of the verbal professions of the wealthier classes, 
to judge from which the operatives of this country must be both 
morally and politically well cared for, he proceeds to trace the 
| present disastrous condition of the working classes as in part 
| arising from the currency laws. He suggests, as a means of 
| obtainin logitinate power over the exchanges of society, that 
|| the people should institute amongst themselves Equitable Ex- 
|, change Banks. We will now give his scheme in his own 
|| words. “Let there be a Savings Bank and an Indus- 
| trial Exchange established in every town where there is a 
Co-operative League. Capital to be raised by the working 
| classes taking shares of 1/. each, payable by weekly instalments 
of sixpence each share. Five thousand shares might be thus 
| taken, say by two thousand holders. For capital so deposited, 
: three and a half per cent. might be given, and upon it, as 
security, might be issued labour-notes, made immediately 
| payable, if necessary, in the Industrial Exchange connected with 
the bank. Privilege of payment by money or commodities 
being equal to all shareholders. By these means there would 
be a constant flow of cash into the bank, which might serve in 
the purchase of such articles and raw material as were not pro- 
curable by the labour-note. These two positions of capital in 
kind and representation would be found profitable. If three 
| and a half per cent. were given for cash, there would be eight 
and a third per cent. profit on the goods sold; productive in 
total of a five per cent. profit. Cash deposited could be payable on 
demand at a month’s notice, and on the giving up the security of 
the labour-note. Further, such bank might lend labour-notes 
to parties on security, at five per cent. interest, or receive them 
on advance for raw material already purchased with the cash 
deposits. We will suppose a business of 100,000/. transacted in 
the twelve months, which is small for the capitaltaken, Profits 
at the year’s end at eight and a third per cent., or of one penny 
to the shilling, would amount to the sum of 8,333/. 6s. 8d. 
Institutions producing such profits might be established in 
London, s, Manchester, Sheffield, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham; such establishments exchanging commodities one with 
another, and making Liverpool the central dépét for foreign 
exchanges. Committees of the Co-operative Leagues in such 
towns to be commissioned to carry forth this plan. By begin- 
ning in this way in the large towns, the working classes might 
soon have the capital to become landowners, and thus have | 
means to send forth upon their land their Jason Bolds and 
Walter Nobles, and possess Associated Homes on the plan of | 
Mary Gillies. This amelioration must be begun by the operative | 
classes. It is they who, by raising capital through the exchange | 
of manufactures, will be able to emancipate the agricultural | 
classes by opening an equable and ready-money market ms 
reduce. .I would further add that these Exchange Banks might | 
under the management of a number of directors and a | 
governor. One director to be chosen for the purpose of meet- | 
ing and conferring with directors similarly chosen and deputed | 
from other establishments ; such combined directors constituting 
a Board of Trade. Working men are said to be destitute of | 
business habits. Let us but organise these institutions, and 
| proper men will be found to place at their head, and I do not | 
| fear for the ‘result.’ ” 
Tie Co-operative League of London held a soirée on Monday | 
evening, which was numerously attended. The affairs of the | 
League appear to be in a prosperous condition, and we hope | 
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next week to inform our readers of some of the practical 
movements of this body. Inthe meantime we have great plea- 
sure in giving publicity to a letter which has been issued by 
them to their friends in America on a subject of the highest 
importance, and to which we called the attention of all co-opera- 
tive bodies in the month of March. The letter is as follows :— 

Farringdon Hall, King’s Arms Yard, Snow Hill, London, 
June 18th, 1847.—To0 John O. Wattles, Cincinnati, Ohio, United 
States.—REsPECTED BRoTHER,—Your very intelligent, sympa- 
thetic, and loveful letter, written some months ago, was published 
in the 13th number of Howit?’s Journal, March 27th, having 
been forwarded to that work by Goodwyn Barmby, who had 
received it direct from the friend to whom it was addressed in 
Scotland. We accordingly suggest that we should open a com-* 
munication with you and your association on the subject of 
forming a system which should enable the consumer of corn in 
this country to obtain the produce you have to dispose of, 
undefiled by the selfish spirit, and untaxed by the speculator’s 
profits. 

Except the raising of the prime necessaries of life from the 
land by our own hands, no labour seems more suitable for the 
Co-operative League at the present crisis, than to become instru- 
mental in elevating our fellow-citizens above that extreme pres- 
sure for food which must pass away before we can expect any 
permanent or heart-founded improvement in men or in society. 
The present competitive order of things in this country does 
little for the working man’s benefit, either in the way of educa- 
tion, employment, health, or provision. It would be well, there- 
fore, that the benign spirit of co-operation should stretch forth 
a helping hand. The time has now come when, the old plan of 
individualism having most strikingly failed, the long desired 
principle of unitive interests may be acted on. Let those, who 
are till now uninformed or uncenvinced of practical brotherly 
love, feel through its succour and its timely relief that it is not 
merely a pious wish. 

Some of our members have visited the United States, and 
have a just appreciation of the great, the almost boundless 
resources of the great valley through which the “ father of 
waters” flows. We also feel in how high a position your con- 
federated nations would stand if they should be wise and noble 
enough to abandon their peddling in land, and adopt the jubilant 
invitation to all people to come and freely participate in their 
unbought possessions. In business matters, also, we trust to be 
found no Jess adroit, than to our principles we are faithful. It 
will be needful that agents should be employed at the shipping 
port to put such corn as you might send on board a vessel for 
this or some other port in England. Honest persons, we are 
sure, could be found for this purpose. The arrangements also 
for your recompense, whether in money or goods, shall conform 
to your wishes. 

’e notice with gratification the low prices of grain in your 
city, as proof of the high fertility of the neighbouring soil ; but 
we are apprehensive that the cost of transmission to a sea-port 
will enhance the price so much, that it may considerably diminish 
the advantages which your society so kindly designs. We invite 
your attention to this point, and also whether you deem the 
route by the river to New Orleans, or by canal to New York, the 
preferable mode of transit. 

The method of its storage and distribution also we shall in 
the meantime undertake to arrange on the same principle of 
universal beneficence which actuates you in the production. 

Hitherto, commerce between men and nations has been carried 
on at great loss, because the basis of it was false to humanity. 

We hope a new and true system is at length beginning, and in 
the joyful anticipation of ushering in so gratifying, so glorious a 
change, I remain, your sincere friend, 

By order of the Directors of the 
Co-operative League, 
W. AINGER, Secretary. 

We anxiously await your views and advice, which may be 
communicated direct to this place. 








——— 
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The Proposed General Co-operative Congress.—In No. 5 of 
he Herald of Co-operation, we observe that a General Co-opera- 
tive Congress is proposed by Goodwyn Barmby, to which we 
call the attention of the co-operative public. In proposing it, 
he writes :— 

“ Tts desirability must be so evident to the friends of associa- 
tion, that little requires to be said in itsfavour. Our principles 
teach us that union is strength, and that co-operation is power. 
Every true principle is also universal in its application. — If, 
therefore, the strength of union and the power of co-operation 
is shown by the combination of individuals in a society, how 
much greater would it be manifested by the junction of our 
societies in one vast confederation !” 

The Editor of the Herald of Co-operation, the organ of the 
Leeds Redemption Society, adds :— 

“ We entirely coincide with the views of Mr. Barmby, re- 
specting the necessity of a general organization of all holding 
co-operative views. * * * The proposition of Mr. Barmby 
will no doubt receive the approbation of the executive of the 
Redemption Society ; and should no immediate steps be adopted, 
we shall take care that the subject is not lost sight of.” 

Resolutions also approving this proposal for a congress, 
have been sent to us from the Nottingham Importation 
Society, and the Birmingham Co-operative League, and we 
understand that the other associative bodies in this country are 
taking up the subject. 

To the Editor of Howit?s Journal.—S1r,—Reading with much 
wwe an article by Silverpen, I beg to send the following 

rief account of what has been done by a number of men who 
have determined to abate the enormous evil that is now forcing 
itself upon public attention. A public meeting of working men 
was held at the Temperance Hall, King-street, Seven Dials, on 
Thursday, May 6th; Mr. Pridgion, chairman. A most attentive 
andience of 160 persons present, unanimously resolved, 

“That, in the opinion of this meeting, the system that now 
unhappily exists of trading in seduction and prostitution is a 
grievous evil, inasmuch as it causes the destruction of large 
numbers of female children, and plunges many innocent families 
into the deepest distress.” 

Again, on Thursday, June 10th, a very large meeting, at which 
nearly, or quite 1,000 persons assembled, the majority of whom 
were rate-payers, was held at Theobalds-road Assembly Rooms, 
B. B. Cabbell, Esq., M.P., Chairman ; the same resolution was 
unanimously adopted, with the addition, “ besides entailing a 
serions expense upon the rate-payers of this and other 
boroughs.” 

A petition in favour of Mr. Spooner’s Bill was signed at both 
meetings, by the chairman, the speakers at one or both meetings 
being, amongst others, Mr. Parker, the Rev. B. Woodyard, 
Mr. Marriott, Luke J. Hansard, Esq., George Roper, Esq., 
—Northouse, Esq., besides several working men. Now, I for one 
think it is a sure sign of success in any good cause when men, 
differing in opinion upon other subjects, can feel and act alike 
upon one subject ; as a working man and a parent, I am glad to 
see that “ Silverpen” has determined to devote a portion of his 
time to this important subject, and beg him to make what use of 
this communication he may think fit. 

JamEs OsBoRNzE. 


THE SLAVE OF THE OVEN. 
BY JOHN MURREY. 
Ta1x not of the swelting negro, 
Yoiling ’neath a burning sky, 
Like a sorry beast of burden ; 
Till like it, worn out, he die. 
Though he’s torn from home and kindred, 
Doomed to drag the clanking chain, 
With a heart that’s daily breaking, 
And a fiery, maddened brain ; 


We've as great a slave in England 
As e’er breathed the breath of life, 
From whose veins the blood’s out-sweated, 
To support his babes and wife ! 
In the bake-house close and sultry, 
Where the crackling blaze is heard, 
Day and night he toils—receiving 
Not one kindly look or word. 

See how long and hard he labours, 
Like a horse, throughout the week, 
While the sweat runs down the furrows 
Grief hath worn deep in his cheek ; 





Hear the sigh that rends his bosom, 
As he toils and toils alway, 

Like a galley-slave, to keep him 
And his children through the day ! 


Who can wonder that the spirit 
Should repine within his breast, 
Or like prisoned bird should languish 

To fly hence and be at rest P 
Is he not possessed of feeling, 

Of the self-same flesh and blood P 
Or do rich and poor men differ 

Ir their nature and their God ? 


Though the whip may never torture 
The scant flesh upon his back, 
There’s a chain upon his spirit 
Like the one upon the black ; 
Though their skins may widely differ, 
Both alike are wretched slaves, 
And the more they work, the sooner 
They will win—their destined graves ! 
“ England is the land of freedom, 
Where a slave is never found,”— 
So the laws and world will have it, 
Though our streets with slaves abound ! 
Tell me not of Afric’s children, 
Doomed to drag the cursed chain ; 
We have “ White Slaves,” wearing fetters 
On the heart and on the brain! 
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